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- ‘Prompt to improve and to invite, 
‘We b lend instruction w ‘ith de light.’ °"—Porpr. 





“POPULAR TALES. 


“ To virtue if these Tales persné ide ‘ 
‘€ Our pleasing toil is well repaid. 


FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 


Che Pappy fAccting. 


(Continued.) 

‘(As the beam o’er the face of the waters may glow, 

While the tide runs in darkness and coldness below ; 

So the cheek may be tinged with a warm sunny smile, 

Though the cold heart to ruin runs darkly the while. 

One fatal remembrance, one sorrow that throws 

Its bleak shades alike o'er our joys and our woes ; 

To which life nothing darker, or brighter can bring ; 

For which joy has no balm, and affliction no sting.” 

“ Now, Julia,” said Wahler as he followed 
her into the kitchen to vive his accustomed, | 
good-natured gratulations to the domestics,, 
“ now Julia, do tell me what this blushing: 
means, between you. Blandena, and my fiiend 
Sidney, as you were introduced to each other? 
She faultered, you stuttered, and Aibert, poor 
fellow, said nothing at all, Have you ever seen 
him before’ & Well, brother, now L’ll tell 
you all about it. Bilandena made ine promise 
not to speak of it to any one, and Lt have fulfilled 
it till now—-vyou will recollect that on our return 
from the White Hills, [told you we stopped 
at—do, brother, just shut that hall-door for 
none but yourself must hear iv’’—-slam :—well 
reader, we are fairly shut out—but as you have 
heard the particulars once, let us step into the 
parlour and wait with patience. Pshaw! there 
sit Albert and Blandena ina very happy ¢ete a 
‘ete, and, for the love of mercy, don’t let us 
disturb them. Withered be the hand, and 
cursed be the heartthat shall delight in marring 
one moment’s real pleasure. [tis too rare and 
too precious to betrifled with. Lam athought 
less, hair-brained fellow myself; but none shall 
say I ever made the happy, less so, or extorted 
atear for my merriment—no, no, | love the 
teeling soul. Let us take a turn inthe garden 
Flere is the beautiful retreat Walter has built 
for his sister and cousin ; and see, yonder winds 
the creek, so full of romantic associations. 
There is the old bride, the “ bridge of sighs” 
nodding to a fall. How it reminds one of be- 
ing forsaken of all that once flattered and sup- 
ported, and left to full, and die in the gulf over 
which we have so often borne our heartless 
deserters. But there is one friend that would 
Fain repair its decay ; beyond it lies Blandena’s 
favorite park, as she calls it, where she hunts 


happiness. Two hours ago she was on the 
chase. There the old elin stooped to give 


‘some new and stronger attraction, 
}poor Albert. 


‘of a lover 


if 


her a resting plice, and there, in a thoughtless 


________| moment she carved A. S. the initials of all she 
‘thought of. 
,soon bringing her buck to bay, and that too in 


Litue did she then think of so 


the parlour—well, well, back to our story. 
Several days were spent by the young Law- 
yers, at this home of the one, and paradise of 


ithe other. Walks, rides, talks, songs, every 
‘thing, and every moment was enchanting. 


very day exhibited proof of mutual, strong, 
idolizing attachment, and every hour developed 
Alas! for 
Thought and reflection had for- 
suken him, till honor called imperatively for a 
declaration of intentions andthe nameless, &cs. 
Then, oh! that curse of curses! 
It scathed him like the lightning on the strong 
o2k, which falls not though it be splintered 
even tothe heart. * What now, Albert,” said 
his friend, “ I thought your hydrophobia was 
cured. One would think you were disturbed 
by some “ night-stricken ghost,” as Burns 
suys—* Night or dayestricken.” replied Albert 
vxloemily,** it will haunt me as long as | onal 
So passed thatday. As he retirgg that evening 
he wrote on the blank leaf of a pockel- Milton, 
which he presented to her, “* Blandena, forgive 
me, forget me, l goto meet my fute.” Noth- 
iny was said, and all went to rest. 

Vhe next morning Albert was zone, no one 
knew how. why, nor where. letter was 
fuund on his table for Walter. After reveal. ag 
the secret of his engagement to Sasan, and 
his love, adoration of anotner, he continues 
* Under such circumstances, you will be satis- 
fied, | can be happy no where, and most mis- 
evable in the very sunshine of such beauty and 
voodness. Every thing is trusted to your 
friendship. Whatever is necessary and pru- 
dent, you may communicate to Hlandena, but 
not a syllable to any one else. A! letters to 
me, | wish your would freely open and answer. 
Tell all my correspondents, | am gone tom 
any place you please, only keep them in the 
dark. I don’t know why, but | would escape 
all sympathy and knowledge ofanyone. Yet 
there is one exception; what cver my fond 
sister writes, answer kindly, as you value ten- 
derness, too excjulsite for a Asner ©, Walter, 
[ wish you knew her. In heraffection to mes 
she is a turtle dove, a dove whoin a single Hut: 
ier would destroy. There” re be kind in what 
yousay. Tell her Lam travelling for pleasure, 
and shall myself write her in a few days. 
Write me, and direct to St. Louis and thence 


{will answer vou. Now. my good fellow, 
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forgive me thistrouble. I know it istoo much|in suspecting that Waller knew more than he 
even fora brother toask, but if God spares my | was willing to divulge, yet delicacy forbade any 
life, 1 will repay you with interest. —/arewell,” | pressing inquiries. Blandena was still cheer- 
Aubert. | ful, but most that had seen ber the previous 
Now, notwithstanding the respect we bear ‘autumn, would have concluded that winter had 
our hero, we shall join with every candid rea- | paid her no civility, to say the least; indeed, 
der in condemning Albert’s conduct, in thus) she was fading, and we would not disguise it. 
not only rashly exposing himself to the re-, Call it weakness, or what you please—while 
doubled violence of all his self-inflicted tor-| we say “ to err is human’’--we do feel, that 
ments, but to light up in the happy artless/to love devotedly is angelic. Even the cold 
bosom of another, hopes that could never be reasoning Cowper has said this. 
extinguished, and probably never be gratified.|  « Love is not pedlars’ trumpery, bought and sold, 
We would gladly have passed over this trons- | He will give freely, or be will withhold ; 
action in silence, had stern duty permitted.| His soul abhors a mercenary thought, 
As it is, we can only apologize for him, and | Aud nim as deeply who ae a 08 
leave the world to think as they please. Our! “ Well my good coz.” said Walter, as he 
apology is an argument ad hominem, Let the | held her a letter,“ T have your fathev’s author. 
aan that is without sin in this respect, stand as ,!ty to place you at any bowrding school, your 
is accuser=-let love produce law, and talk | fncy may select for the summer, I wish Julia 
-cason, then we will plead * guilty” for our | could go with you again, but “us impossible ; 
friend. what say you, where will you best enjoy your- 
. . . leo pf? : sc altk ” at, 
Well, the kind, and affectionate Walter done | Self?” All the world is alike to me” she 
all that his friend requested. By degrees he|"ePlied mournfully, and then as if some new 
opened the whole story to his anxious, agoniz-|@d happier thought had struck her, “ O, yes, 
yz cousin. At first he told her, sudden busi- | ‘his will suit my wild scheme completely 5 T’ll 
ness had called his chum awey unexpectedly, tell you where to-morrow,” We informed the 
and tnen raliied her on her blushes, her par- |reader before, that Blantena was romantic, but 
tiality. &c. afterwards said very seriously that | What plan she now had in her heed, we leave 
no reliance could be placed on such giddy, fan- |you to find out as you can, We hardly know 
ciful young men as Albert, and lastly told the ourselves, but suspect, however, it has a more 
truth, and broke near alliance with the heart than hesd. Be 
“ That breathless, agonized suspense that as it may, it was approbated hed her two 
From whose hot throb, whose deadly aching, |counsellors, and preparations were im mediate- 
The heart gas no relief but breaking.” ily on foot—new dresses, new hats, new books, 
But her’s did not break. There was a|#nd the whole parapharnalia of a modern fe- 
satisfaction in fecling that blest assurance, | Male establishment, “ be the same more or 
worth all other transports, that she was sin- | less.” During these few days of bustle, a let. 
cerely loved; while Hope, that angel that/ter arrived from Albert, stating he was then at 
never forsukes us, told her, he might yet be | St Louis, but should leave in a few days in 
her’s. Walter next proceeded to answer bis Consequence of finding too many there that 
new correspondents, and, as he laughingly said, Knew bim. His soul still seemed vibrating 
told more lies in one week for his friend, than between the duty, love, devotion which he 
he had told in his whole life before. At last | owed his parents and sister, aod a strong 
came Laura’s letter, teeming with alla sister’s desire of dying alone. He spoke of Blan- 
sodness, and a thousan: little incidents, that | dena as 
© $o precious inthe visionsofhome. “ You) 
rouy have my money, my watch, and every | 
thing but this,” said a traveller attacked by| 
robbers in Italy, at the same time clinching a: Yet he told not where he was going,nor where, 
jetter from his trunk, “this came from home.”’ nor when, nor how they might find him. 
Walter felt the secredness of such effusions, There was one sentence, however, on which 
and trembled as he broke the seal. He knew hope might lay her hand—* if sister writes 
too a brother’s sympathies and wrote an «answer again, do answer her once more. ‘Tell hei | 
that done honor to himself, and his friend’s| shall soon return,’? Poor fellow, he knew not 
choice ; an answer which was one day to plead the misfortune and the good-furtune that were 
his cause when all other arguments had filled, awaiting him. 
Lastly, be wrote a jolly letter to St. Louis,and|; The next mail biought a letter from Laura, 
then sat himself down to make his own sister /as Wus anticipated. Walter broke it, as before, 
and cousin happy, and get ready for the winter, regretting the painful necessity that opened 
which was close at hand, freezing every chan-|such sacred symbols to a stranger’s gaze. It 
nel, and locking every fountain, but that of| seemed that her “* runaway brother,” as she 
Feeling. lcalled him, had once written her since his 
A month passed, and no news from Albert. | strange departure, and told her to direct as 
Another month and no news ; April came, and ;formerly. Wegive a part of her letter the 
still nothing direct hadbeen heard, Allagreed; most interesting. 








“* His heart's pure planet shining yet 
Atrove the waste, of memory 
When all life’s other lights were set.” 
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“* Dear ALBERY, 
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| who had lingered a brief existence with us, and 





1 know not how to communicate what I! then were taken away, even while 


once thought would have been most melan- | 
choly to you. From what you last wrote Tam’ 


ai loss totell how you will receive MW. Susan 
! 


friend. 


“¢ Earth was all beauty, and heaven was fair.” 


Gerorce HanrorpD was my most intimate 
Possessed of an excellent education, 


is no more! a week to-day she was thrown affable and easy in his manners, and polite and 
from her father’s waggon, and died in twelve engaging in his conversation, be was at the aye 


hours after. 


thought it neglect. 


You have indeed, my brother,’ of twenty-two universally beloved and respect- 
treated her very naughtily, but she never eq, 


Envy could have no place in the bosoms 


: Pe angel | ° ° . 
She had no idea of attucn-| of any towards him—his frank and generous 


ment to you; She only thought of your pro- | disposition could never be misconstrued. He 


mise, and that always satisfied her.”’— 


/ was of a peculiarly sensative turn, and the death 


This extract Walter showed to Blandena. | of his father at the age of eighteen, had thrown 
She wept as she read it; not for joy, nor ye!) shade of melancholy over his mind, which 


for sorrow, She felt as any of us would have 
felt, under the same circumstances. * Now) 
said Walter I shall carry you to your school | 


had made him sedate and thoughtful far above 
his years. Ashe was on only child, his mother 
had centered her hopes in him, as her last 


and then go and find Albertt—God grant he fond prop—the only remaining support in her 


may yet be happy?” 


(Concluded in our next.) | 


FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. | 
Gcorge Fanforv. | 
* Tlere have becn tears and breaking hearts for thee— 
And mine were nothing, had [ such to give ; 
But when I stood beneath the fresh greeu tree, 
Which living waves where thou didst cease to live, 
And saw around me the wide field revive 
With fruits and fertile promise —and the spring 
Come forth her work of gladness to contrive, 
With all her reckless birds upon the wing, 
Lturn’d from all she brought,to those she could not bring !” 
Lorp Brnon. 
It has been often repeated by poeis, and 
others, that the Autumnal season is the most 
peculiarly calculated to warn us of our decay— 
to make us feel that like the fading of the 
vegetable world must be the Autumn of de- 
elining life. It ts even so—and when the yel- 
low Jeaves are scaitered with the breath of 
every gale in our path——when that which but 
yesterday was ripe with the beauty and life of | 
Summer, to-day is “ cut down and withered” — 
then it is that we call to mind the scenes of 
our younger years—the unailoyed bappiness of 
childhood which we enjoyed, ere the cold. 
friendship of the world, that mockery of human 
kindness, had embutered a moment of our) 
fust-fleeting and halcyon days. Friends were 
with us thea, who have long since sought the! 
“ narrow house”—a«nd we are still ieft to gaze 
upon that which reminds us as forcibly as it! 
had our early companions of our own mortality. 
But if the fading year excites the remem- 
brance of by-gone scenes, how much more does | 
the glowing beauty of spring, and the luxuriant 
richness of summer call to mind the departed, 
who were wont to admire with us the opening 
season? Can we think of the budding lower— 
the expanding leaf—the joyous song of the! 
tiny warblers, as they mingle their enchanting | 
notes in the green recesses of the forest, with-| 
out feeling sensibly and deeply, that the life 
which is seen in every object around us, can) 
never again be revived in those who have been | 
with us in our * summer journey of youth 5” 


se 


| 
| 


declining hfe. His father had lefta large estate 


which with the exception of a sum reserved 
for his mother had become his on his birth- 
day—u«nd as a proof that the most implicit 
confidence was placed in his conduct, maternal 
care and tenderness was never extended toa 
control of his actions. 

George had long been assiduous in his atten- 
tions to the daughter of a wealthy neighbour, 
who was distinguished alike for his avaricious 


‘disposition, and his unkindness to the less in- 


dependent inhabitants of the village, who ap- 
proached to competence only through the 
means of bis much-abused power.  Bitterly 
did Jans Merron lament the state of feeling 
which prevailed concerning her father—pre- 
luded although the acknowledgement of that 
feeling might be with the most sincere expres- 
sions of gratitude, and good-will for herself. 
She had the will, and often (though. privately 
and by sacrificlug her own amusements) the 
means of giving relief to the afflicted, and 
raising up those whom Mr. Merton’s love of 
gain was pressing with the iron hand of avarice 
to the earth. Her father had beheld with a 
selfish satisfaction,the frequent visits of George 
ilanford—and he encouraged the attentions he 
paid his lovely daughter. 

Jane Merton was about eighteen. She had 
not the every perfection of form and feature of 
the far famed Venus de Medicis—but there was 
a lurking grace in her soft hazle eye—in the 
pretty dimples which played around her be- 
witching face whenever she smiled—and above 
all there wus 4 nemeless something in her man- 
nber—in the sweet tones of her voice—in 


short in her whole demeanour, that captivated 


George—and none who knew the gentleness 
of her disposition, and the surpassing graces of 
her mind, could wonder for a moment what 
were the allurements which had caught his 
fancy. Their feelings were in perfect unison. 
He breathed into her delighted ear the witch- 


ing influence of poetry, the* puesy of nature” — 


and whether she walked forth in the moovelit 
eve in the soft breath of spring, or amid the 
storms of winter, if George was by her side 


< 
>. eam 


she was alike happy. Nor was she less be- 
loved—and in the warmth of his pure affection, 


he felt, that upon no being upon earth could he | 


look with such chastened emotion as upon 
Jane Merton. 

There were few in the picturesque village 
of M * * * *, but were aware that the nuptial | 
ceremony was soon to be celebrated between | 
George and Jane, and the village folks had | 
agreed among themselves that it was to take 
place the ensuing summer. 
had ascertained that her heart was his, still he 
had no motive in being hasty in * asking the 
question” of her father, for his manner towards 
him had kept him perfectly at ease upon that 
point. Things were in this situation, when on 
a gloomy and stormy evening in October, Mrs. 
Hanford was interrupted by a knocking at her 
door. She sent her waiting maid to show the 
person into the house, who soon returned fol- 
lowed by a gentlemanly-looking man dripping | 
with the cold rain and sleet, and zepparently | 
much fatigued. After being seated for a few 
moments, he inquired for George Hanlord— 
observing that the reason for his intrusion was 


business of the most pressing importance, in| 


which he wished his assistance. 
George was sent for, and if he felt mortified 
at being taken from an agreeable tete-a-cete 


with his adored, he stifled the feeling in that | 


desire to do good, which had ever characier- 
ized him—a fact, of which the stranger who 
was about to request his aid, was by no means 
ignorant. On arriving at home, the gentleman | 
made known his object; and his business. He 
was a merchant of an adjoining town who said | 
he had been intimately acquainted with his, 
father; he had become emvuarrassed, and in 
his emergency he had come to his son to obtain | 
his co-operation in an attempt to extricate | 
himself from his existing difficulules. He told 
a seemingly plausible tale of affliction, and suc- 
ceeded in deceiving young Hanford so much | 
with regard to the situation of his affairs, as to 
induce him to become his indorser to a large 
amount. The unfortunate merchant departed, 
and George retired to rest with no other emo- 
tion, than that derived from the pleasing re- 
flection, that he had been of service to a dis- 
tressed fellow-creature. 

This was the death-blow to his happiness. 


In afew months, by far the larger portion of| 
his fine estate was sold to satisfy the claims of 
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But although ie why doi delay the recital? 


ito complain. 
‘not yet full. 
| The avaricious father of Jane Merton was 
hot a disinterested spectator of the misfortunes 
of young Hanford. He suddenly assumed a 
‘manner engak A tue reverse from which he had 
been in the habit of treating him. At first he 
‘velaxed gradually from: his former familiar con- 
ve Vsauon—-avoided him in the pubiic street— 
grew gt radually more and more distent, and— 

Hie turned 
him from his door !—Yes, gentle reader, in 
despite of the solicitations of his wife—in de- 
spite of his dauyhter’s tears and importuni- 
ties—he turned him f:om bis door. and bide 
him seek some other persen veside his child, 
with whom to link his destiny—a destiny, which, 
to judge from his present thoughtless example 


could be none other than that of a beygar! 
® * * ° * * * 


But the cup of his misery was 





1 will be brief, George Hanford sleeps in the 
church- yard of M * * * *, and the remains of 
ihis . dored Jane are by his sic ‘et I saw him 
|whea In firison—aye, In the dark recess of the 
jcouvict’s cell—his mother bending over his 
emaciated form—and I turned away from the 
revelung spectacle. But I conquered my 
emouon and retraced my steps to his prison. 
I had known him from his infancy, and I could 
not belreve that he had done aught, unfortunate 
uithough he had been, which could have de- 
seived this punishment. But I was doomed 
to learn the melancholy truth of his crime from 
the lips of his own betrothed wife. In the 
lage my of that bitter moment, when his ardent 
love for a youny and affectionate yirl had been 
scorned for the lack of gold, he had stolen home, 
lund perpetrated a deed—a deed at which his 
betier nature would have revolicd, to retvicve 
‘his broken fortune. He was guilty of fi rgery - 
A hen arrested, he acknowledged wiihout 
hesitation his guilt. But the outraged law 
imade not of him an exampie—his friends were 
saved the pain of witnessing the execution of 
his sentence—the state-prison for life. 

I grasped his hand through the diamond 
aperture in the door of the jail—a tear was 
swimming in his deep bive eye. It was a 
mild spring day, and as he turned to look from 
his grated window, he observed—* How beau- 
tifully the dying sun plays around the brow 
of yonder hill—how sweetly his beams sleep 
upon the ripples of the lake! bu: you need not 











the creditors of the merchant—the villain who, | wonder if 1 gaze upon that scene with enthu- 
when he solicited his aid, knew full well, that|siasm—for it 1s now the joyous spring—and 
the means for re-peyment of which he boasted, |long before another revelving season, | shall 
were fur beyond his reach—-and was but too/be far beyond the reach of suffering—1 shall 


well aware that he was ruining this benevolent 


young man, even when his exertions were the | noiseless repose of the grave.” 


most ardent in his behalf. Young Hanford 
saw, with an aching heart, the baseness of the 
man in whose worthless honor he had placed 


have found that quiet rest which dwells in the 
1 was about 
‘to interrupt him, but he anticipated me and 
comtinued—* Nay, think me not enthusiastic— 
and as you have known me from my child- 


implicit confidence—but as the portion of his| hood—as my best earthly friend, say that you 
futher’s fortune which had been reserved for 
his mother remained unmolested, he forebore 





will support, and be a second son to my aged 
mother. If I could but see Jane, I could yet 
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be happy—but her cruel father has refused me 
that consolation, at the very door of my cell. 
But I shall meet her in that world where there 
is no pxin, nor grief nor care.” He lingered 
a few months, end cied in prison—the amiable 
and beloved George Hauford expired upon a 
couch of straw—wiih the “ bright world shut 
from his languid eye.” 

Jane survived his death but a short time. 
She had been wont to be crossed in nothing— 
and disappointment hadrarely fallen to her lot— 
and where to the pain of their separation was 


added, the ex:g.erated account of his crime,| 
the shock was too much for her fragile form to) 


endure. They had been “ all the world” to 
each other—and their cruel separation proved, 
but too fatally to be one of those 

** Sudden partings, such as press 

The life frown out young hearts”— 
And she fell.indirectly by her inhuman father’s 
hand. When ioo lite to retrieve his error he 
lamented the detested ceuse—-the insatiate love 
of gain which had sacrificed his happiness for- 
ever. 

Mrs. Hanford is still residing in the delight- 
ful village of M****. Every spring in obe- 
dience with the request of her son, I visit her 
at her residence—and always find, that, al- 


though the afflictions of this world have pres-| 


sed deeply on her heart, the consolations of 
religion buoy up her broken spirit even in the 
evening of declining life. The church-yard 
near by, is distinguished tor two marble monu- 
ments-—the inscriptions upon which are simple 
and touching, overshaded by the mingling 
hranches of two beautiful weeping willows— 
And in reading the history of the untimely fate 
of those who sleep beneath them, none harbour, 
for a moment, the th ught of the crime of 
George Hanford. The story of his early 
goodness is upon every tongue—-and he who 
sleeps beside his be:rothed wile, in that green 
church-yard, has numerous surviving friends 
in the scene of his early years—and none who 
ure otherwise than happy in describing to the 
passing traveller his worth—in doing justice 
to his memory—which is still as green in the 
hearts of all, as the grass which springs in rich 
luxuriance from above his mouldering dust. I 
have never visited M * * * * but in the spring 
und summer And | never accompanied the 
aged Mrs. Hanford to the graves of her son 
and his affianced bride, without calling to mind 
the strony and beautiful lines which are found 
at the head of this story. W.D.K.C. 


_ BIOGRAPHY. | 





‘© Of man, what see we but his station here.” 


—_-+—- ooo 


HAcmoirs of Dr. Blacklock. 


Thomas Blacklock was the son of a poor 


tradesman in the town of Annan, Scotland, and} 


eo 


was born there in the year 1721. Like the 
celebrated Dr, Sanderson, the mathematican, 
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he lost his sight by the small pox, while an 
infant; but the misfortune was much alieviated 
by the increased tenderness with which it in- 
duced his father to watch over his infuntyears, 
‘and the greater pains he was at to develope 
and improve those powers of mind, from 
which alone he foresaw any prospect of the 
boy’s being able to provide for himself. 
Young Blacklock was left a good deal to him- 
self; taught to depend on his own exertions, 
and allowed to walk, run, and play at large, 
without any one to guide or supernutend him. 
The only inconvemence atiending those free 
habits, arose from the promiscuous character 
of the company into whica they necessarily 
led him. In after life, he used to complain of 
what he had suffered when a boy, from the 
wanton malignity which constently impels the 
heads of mankind to impose on ihe biind by all 
manner of tricks, and tu en} y the p.infal sen- 
sations in which such impositions piace them. 
He shewed early a great fondness tor reading, 
or, more properly speaking, io hear cihers 
read to him, as well as much quickness in 
comprehending what he heard ; aad through 
the kind attentions of his father, and a few 
other friends, this taste was amply yratutied. 
it was not long before he became, by memury, 
well versant in the signs and rules of the Eng- 
\lish Language. He afterwards applied to the 
Latin; but for want of a proper instucter, 
whom his father was too poor to procure for 
him, he made but little progress in m, wil at 
a later period, this help was supplied. Tie 
works to which he listened with the greatest 
pleasure, were those of the poets, and fiom 
loving and admiring, he soop attempted to 
imitate them. Among his collected poems, 
there is one which he composed when only 
twelve years old; and fora blind boy of so 
jtender an age, it Is certainly a remarkable 
| production. 

Inthe year 1740, his father died, leaving 
him in a very friendless condition ; but the re- 
port of his talents having reached Edinburg, 
| Dr. Stevenson, one of the physicians of that 
city, a gentleman of much tsste and benevo- 
lence, sent for him, and generously agreed tu 
defray the expense of qualifying him for some 
lof the learned professions, by a regular course 
of study at the university. Blacklock proved 
a diligent and successful student, and before 
four years had elapsed, had made himself imas- 
iter of the Iyatin, Greek, and French languages 
to Which he afierwards added the Italian. 
|Metaphysics and Natural Phiiosophy also oc- 
cupied a share of his attention : but it was to 
the belles lettres, as assimilating with his taste 
for poetry, that his preference inclined. In 
1745, a smallcollection of his poems was pub- 
lished, and about ten years after a new edition 
greatly improved, made its appearance. 

In the year 1759, Mr. Biacklock was licen- 
ised as a preacher, and having three years al- 
| terwards been presented toa liying by the Earl 
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of Selkirk, which gave him a prospect of a|in the most fervent and affectionate style, some 
permanent settlement in life, he married the| of whom L have not known an hour previous to 
daughter of Mr. Johnson, a surgeon. The) the time of my making the invocation ; and | 
people, however, could not be reconciled to| have complimented eighteen on their posses 
have a blind person for their pastor ; so that!sion of unrivalled worth and exalted genius, 
afler two years bitter contention with their) although, to confess the truth, I knew as bitte 
prejudices, he resig:ied his charge on a small|about the matter as the man in the moon 
annuity, which he was enabled to increase by) Fifty times I have sworn that there is nothing 
receiving a few students at the university into} in the world equal to a light blue eye, and fifly 
his house as boarders, and assisting them inj times | have sworn that nought in nature can 
their studies. In 1766, the degree of Doctor;compare with a black eye; I have praised 
of Divinity was conferred on him by the Mar-| bright eyes for the sunny radiance of joy that 
ischal College of Aberdeen, and shortly after) flooded every thing on which they fell; and [ 
he published his principal prose work, entitled have praised dim eyes, for the moonlight mel- 
“Paraclesis, or Consolations deduced from! ancholy that shone in their humid glance. [ 
Natural and Revealed Religion.” have vowed sometimes, the cheek from 
At the breaking out of the war between this; whose rich bloom the rose might derive a 
country and Great Britian, Dr, Blacklock was: fresh charm, wasa thing that 1 devotedly wor- 
tempted to take a part in the political contro-| shipped ; and at other times, I have sneered at 
versy which then agitated the public mind, on! the vermilion cheek, and idolized the snowy 
the right of taxing the colonies. He wrote) paleness of sensibility, whose tears had been 
“ Remarks on the nature and extent of liberty,| so often shed for the troubles of life, that they 
ascompatible with the geniusof civilsocieties ; had actually washed all the red colour from 
on the principles of government, and the pro-| the face. I have praised high foreheads for 
per limits of its power in free states; and on their calmness, and low foreheads for their 
the justice and policy of the American war,| passion. I have praised raven hair, auburn 
occasioned by perusing the observations of Dr. hair, chesnut hair, and 1:ed hair, and to my 
Price on the same subject.” This work at-| ineffable horror, I once discovered that I had 


tracted little notice, and has been long heaped | been eulogising the ambrosial curls of a lady 
with the many forgotten pamphlets on the| Who wore a wig. 1 have lauded Grecian no- 
same subject. Dr. B. was intimate with Burns, | ses, Roman noses, and pug noses, white noses, 
and was the cause of the latter giving up his| and red noses, dimpled chins, double chins. 
intention of leaving his native country for A-|and peaked chins; straight eyebrows, and 
merica. He died In 1791, in the 70:h year of archedeyebrows. The consequence of all this 
his age, and his memory has been treated with, has been, that I have lost my character for 
the greatest respect by all who have ever, consistency, not only in the estimation of oth- 
written of him. Mr. Hume, in particular, ers, but also in my own. I have had the repu- 
with whom be lived in strict habits of friend-| tation of being in love a hundred and ninety-five 
ship, assures us, that Dr. Blacklock’s “ mod-| times, though I consciously affirm, that 1 have 
esty was equal to the goodness of his disposi-| not, in reality, been in love with more than 
tion and the beauty of his genius ;” and that} sixty-seven different persons, and never with 
‘every thing considered, he might be regarded| more than a half dozen at once. All my 
asa prodigy.” But the encomiums of his own’! flights of fancy have been construed into serious 
countrymen are even surpassed by those heap-' declarations of passion—1 have narrowly esca- 
ed on him from abroad. Carlo Denina, in his! ped ten suits for breach of promise, in which 
discourse on literature, says, * Blacklock will ‘the only witnesses against me would have been 
appear to posterity a fabulous character; even| Albums, and an unpvetical jury would have 
now he is a prodigy.” In his person the Doc- infallibly convicted me. 1 have been cailed « 
tor wus about the middle size, and his posture) perjured swain, a breaker of vows, a hypocrit 
erect, which gave him an air of dignity min-, ical pretender, an unfeeling wretch, and (hor- 
gied with perfect simplicity. resco referens !) a male flirt! 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





PHashion and Custom 
_ _..| Were there ever two such obstreperous and 
** Variety we still pursue, ‘overbearing fellows as these cousin-germans ? 
*¢ In pleasure seek for something new.” | They muke laws as they fancy, and break 
“ P ~ithem at their pleasure. They cramp the 
Confessions of an Album writer. | human frame, Br le sos pinch a ji- 
1 have written, from first to last, in two! ads, and pall des cheveua: without leave or li- 
hundred and forty-six Albums. In a hun-|cence, and against all civil and moral edicts. 
dred and ninety-five of them I have made love| They even oblige many of their worshippers 
outright to the charming proprietors, though/to stare grim death in the face whose appear- 
jwo-thirds of them excited no feelings in my | ance is pestilential, and whose touch is annibi- 
naturally cold and passionless heart. I have ‘lation. Comfort, ease, and too often modesty, 
invoked blessings on the heads of thirty-three,! must bow at their shrine, and sacrifice all to 
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the love ot happiness which they hold out.|he chooses, but take a noble stand, and from 
‘fo please them hats and bonnets must be en-' that moment to cease indulging in his cup, 
larged, decreased or new modelled; gowns{and shun those cemeteries of morals and rep- 
fulled, lengthened, tacked or trimmed ; feath-/ utation with which our city unhappily abounds. 
ers made to “fly, or rag flowers to blossom.”! Drunkeness, that fell destroyer of mind and 
Coats, coatees and frocks must be distorted to! morals, has elicited the exhortation of the 
please them ; inexpressibles enlarged to meal preacher—the pen of the moralist—the warn 
bas, and boots narrowed to the point of a bod-) of the physician—the pleadings of the wife and 
king Combs must be erected as high as the! children with tears in their eyes—the remon- 
Collossus of Rhodes, and false collars made to’ strance of the parent and the yawning of the 
resemble the north side of a snow clad moun- grave—but all will not do. It has reached an 
tain. Indeed every thing, from a silver-eyed| awful and alarming height—it daily increases. 
needle to the spire of a meeting house; from It is known to require an extraordinary and 
ulren-coop to a family mansion ; from acravat noble firmness of the heart to resist its bland- 
io a cupe coat; irom a thimble toa round- ishmentsand allurements: Isit then the temp- 
sierned 74; from a finger ring to a coach tation you are so easily to withstand and the 
whee}; from a parasol to a periwig, and thus! habit you are to “ quit when you choose ?”— 
ad infinitum, every existing comfort, conven-| Ah! no—my dear young friends, hearken to 
lence, necessity, or ornament, public or private, | my advice ; when the seductive goblet is offer- 
fine or ordinary, are all under the illimitable|ed to your lips think not you will once more 
influence of custom or fashion. | sip the poison because yon “ can quit when you 
It is the fashion to walk, ride, stand or sit,| choose,” but consider that cup may probably 
in some particular way, most probably absurd; be the one that will establish that habit with 
and ridiculous. It is the custom to go to! you which you will never be able thereafter to 
church or stop at home; to make asummer conquer, and dash the proffered cup with indigs 
tour, or have a winter sleigh ride ; to wash on/ nation to the ground.—™. ¥, 4dvertiser. 
Monday, visit on Thursday, shop on Friday —— 
and mend on Saturday. Itisthe fashion to} The Truth but not the whole truth—A 
read novels and sing Italian ballads; to play gentleman hearing of a person’s death, said to 
on the piano, or ride un cheval ; to learn another, “1 thought you told me that Tom 
French, or practise Calisthenics. It should) Wilson’s fever had gone off.® “ Yes,’ re- 
be the custom to be honest, but that is not) plied the latter, * but I forgot to mention that 
fashionable ; it should be the fashion to rise he had gone off along with it.” 











early, but that’s not the custom ; it is the cus- ———— 

tom to forget the Printer, and that’s both fash-) _ SUMMARY. _ 

iunable and customary. | A new paper bas beenestablished at Augusta, Maine, 
—— lealled ** The Maine Patriot and State Gazette.” Ic 


}exhibits taste and neatness 


“om : ; rf ae 
. x cane Cvuit wien *X choose. | Mr. Elliott, of Washington, intends to publish in a se- 

71 hese few words have, perhaps done more ties of volumes, the debates in the convention of all the 
mischief in the world than can be conceived. states, for adopting the Constitution. 
Youths just entering the threshold of life with’ ‘The Life of General Wolfe will shortly be published 
the bright anticipations of their friends, allured England y al , 
by the syren pleasure, with the sparkling cup | ti ese int ‘4 ve ae, we 
: : 3 riodical about to be commenced at Boston, 
in ber hand, although sensible of the dark) 
abyss yawning at their feet, too often stifle the MARRIED, 
disagreeable monitions of conscience and|_ In this city, on the 2lst inst. by the Rev. Mr, King, 
friends, with this sophistical and false consola-|Mr. Alexander Howe eran wr gong bic 
- . | be. rvesi ‘ 2saqay ‘ . yi 
tion, I can quit when I choose.” Alas {| , At Stuyvesant, on Wednesday, the ord. ult. by the 
, . . a , | Rev. Mr. Cochran, Mr. Lloyd Aikins, to Miss Sophia 
link by link, is the chain forging, which soon | oj, ,_. 
is to bind such unfortunate youths, and bid de-| At the same place, on Saturday evening, the 17th 
fiance to the noblest resolutions. —Too true! inst. by the Rey. Mr. Sturges, Mr. William Curtiss Robt 
was the assertion of Lerd Bacon, that all the|t og Maria a. all of - _— ig —_ 

: | At Albany oun the 6th inst. by the Kev. Mr. Ferris, 
crimes ot ’ troy Ss any | , ease 

‘grag aes the earth do an Gost apne Paging Capt. Abraham Burgert to Miss Dorothy Whitbeck, 
of the human race, nor alienate so much pro- por, of Stuyvesant. 
perty, as drunkenness. It expels reason— | DIED, 
drowns the memory—is the beggar’s compan-} In this city, on Monday evening, the 19th inst. Mr. 
ion—and the true and only‘cause of the vast/ Noah Gridley, aged about 50. ner i ror 
increase of crime inthe world. There is cere | &4 by all who knew him as on active and usefu citizen. 

‘nl “yore as - y,.| Onthe 12th inst Mrs. Rachel Wight, in the 77th 
tainly no character which appears so despicable | pea, of her age, relict of the late William Wight. 
as that of a drunkard ; he displays every litthe}” At Catskill, on the 3d inst the Hon. John V. D. S. 
spot In his soul tn its utmost deformity W hen! Scott, first judge of Greene county court, and for many 
once the youth becomes a devotee at the shrine | years 4 distinguished a i ere + 
of Bacchus, and fond of his libations, it is time | 4 4den!y, in the city of New York, on the 14th inst. 
> : . ; ‘ lof an apoplectic stroke, with which be was attacked 
tor himto think. Let hina not lull his con-}.,. ue . Prd a . 

: un . : : pie sar | while arguing as Counsel in Court, Thomas A, Eumet, 
Science with the delusive idea of quitting when! Esq. aged G4 years, 
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THE VALE OF CONTENT. 


{remember the Vale, on whose carpet of green, 
Through the trees that surround it, a mansion was seen 
For nature that valley au aspect had lent, 

So calm, that I called it the Vale of Content. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


‘ 


I reposed in its shades, ‘twas the season of flowers, | 

When the birds are renewing their songs in the bowers, | 

And nature invites every heart to be gay, 

Adorned wit) the beautiful scenery of May. 

** And here,” | exclaimed, * in this valley of peace, 

When the troubles and toil of this cold world shall 
cease 5 } 

With the friends ofiny choice, I would joyful repair, 

Aud seek mid its shades, a soft respite from care.” 

Yet ‘twas more than the charms that green spring can 
impart, 

‘That made this fair valley so dear to my heart ; 

It was that the flowerets of virtue were there, 

And rendered each scene of that valley more fair. 

Llong shall remember that valley of green, 

When mid trees that o’ershade it, a mansion was seen ; 

Hours there are so gaily and happily spent, 

That | saic, * let us call itthe Vale of Content.” 

Maro, 
——— j 


eee 


FROM THE MONTHLY MAGAZINE, j 
THE VOICE OF WINTER, 
I come—my breath is on the blast! 
A wreath of clouds is o'er me ; 
And the loveliest flowers, of earth, as I past, | 
Have withered and shrunk before me. j 
t have found the earth in its richest bloom, 
T come to gather its pride to the tomb ; | 
[have found it all with joy elate, 
hk come to make it desolate. 
The leaves of the trees are rustling and gay, 
The sheen of the river is bright as the spring 3 
I will blow those rustling leaves away, 
I will stop the streamlets murmuriug ; 
t will strip of its robe the towering oak, | 
Ms roots shall be torn and its limbs be broke ; 
twill how! through the waste, and the wild beasts there | 
At the sound of my voice shall shrink to tivir lair. 
Vhe eagle shall close her soaring wing, 
And seek her nest on the eyry high ; 


oo 


And every songster cease to sing, 
At the sound of my ominous rushing b3 | 

I will bow to the dust the gayest flowers, } 
And strip oftheir pride the fairest bowers ; 
? will clothe the earth in white as I come— 
‘Lhe winding-sheet of ber wintry tomb ! 8.40.1. | 
ilies 


FROM THE ATLANTIC SOUVENIR FOR 1828. 
THE MEETING. 
We met, “twas mid the starry night, 
Beneath her myrtle bower : 
When no cold eye could shed its bligist 
On passion’s chosen hour. 





The breath of evening swept along, 


With tone so soft and clear, ! 

. . . ’ 

It seemed as if a spirit’s song } 
Wag cchod on the ear 


We wet, and yet we could but weep. 
When love’s fond words were said 
As if we had been there to keep 
Our vigils o’er the dead. 
The hopes, the dreams of former days, 
Which once could cheer life's gloom 
Arose before our tearful gaze 
Like spectres from the tomb, 
But soon the shadowy ray reveal’d 
A smile upon her brow ; 
As if the glorious night could yield 
A charm to brighten woe. 
We met, oh clouds of grief and ill! 
O’er future years may lower 
Unheeded, if fate leaves me still, 
The memory of that hour. CaALLior} 
— 
TO-MORROW, 
T'o-Morrow !—mortal, boast not thou 
Of time and tide that art not now ! 
But think iv one revolving day 
flow earthly things may pass away ! 
To-day—while hearts with rapture sprip 
The youth to beauty’s lip may cling ; 
‘To-morrow—and that lip of bliss 
May sleep unconscious of his kiss. 


7. 
°°: 


‘To-day—the blooming spouse may press 
Her husband in a fond caress ; 
‘To-morrow—and the hands that presser 
May wildly strike her widowcd breast. 
To day—the clasping babe may drain 
The milk stream from its mother’s vein ; 
To-morrow—like a frozen rill, 

That bosom current may be still 
To-day—thy merry heart may feast 

On herb, and fruit, and bird, and beast ; 
To morrow—spite of all thy glee, 

The hungry worms may feed on thee, 
To-inorrow !—mortal, boast not thou 
Of time and tide that are not now! 

But think, in one revolving day 

That even thyself may’st pass away. 








Why isa gun like a jury 
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ENIGIVIAS. 


* And justly the wise man thus preached to us all, 
** Despise not the value of things that are small.” 


Answer tothe puzzuEs in our last. 


Puzz.¥ 1.—Pair of Skates. 
PuzzLE u.—Tea-pot. 


NEW PUZZLES. 

1. 
I've heard of one of human kind, 
But yet without a human mind ; 
Who oft is seen from many a plain, 
Here and there, and here again; 
But chiefly when the sun from high 
Descends and views the northern shy, 
He with great swiltness daily moves, 
O'’er hills, and cales, and shady groves; 
And yet this mighty man of faine 
Is but a creature of the brain. 
Then tell me, ladies, if you can, 
Who is this fancied wondrous ma 

Il. 
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